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LATE  NEWS 


The  Egyptian  Government  established  an  export  duty  (effective  April 
12.  19^8)  of  2  Egyptian  pounds  per  100  kilograms  ( 3 . 75  cents  a  pound)  on 
cotton  and  1.5  Egyptian  pounds  (2-81  cents)  on  cotton  waste.    All  cargoes 
not  fully  loaded  at  1:00  a«m.».  April  12  are  subject  to  the  entire  tax. 


A  commercial  agreement  between  Bulgaria  and  the  Soviet  Union,  an- 
no unced  in  Bulgaria  on  April  2»  19*+8»  provides  for  exchange  in  19^8  of 
Soviet  products  including  55 >000  bales  ( 5OO  pounds  gross)  of  cotton* 
metals >  paper,  and  other  industrial  items  for  a  number  of  Bulgarian 
products,  chiefly  tobacco  leaf  (22.000  metric  tons).     The  cotton  is  re- 
ported to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  Bulgarian  import  requirements  in 
19^8. 


The  Indian  Central  Cotton  Committee,  at  its  57th  annual  meeting  on 
Karen  19 »  recommended  to  the  Government  of  India  that  the  19^-8  cotton 
acreage  be  increased  by  h  million  acres*     It  also  recommended  that  all 
possible  measures  be  taken  to  increase  yields,  that  funds  be  provided 
for  constructions  of  wells  and  distribution  of  fertilizers  at  subsidized 
rates,  the  reimposition  of  a  schedule  of  floor  prices  for  cotton,  and 
the  creation  of  an  organization  to  distribute  pure  seed. 


The  wool  market  has  improved  in  tone  in  New  Zealand  and  prices  have 
firmed  since  the  Auckland  auction  held  on  March  8.     Quality  lines  are 
still  in  strongest  demand-    Officials  now  believe  that  the  balance  of 
this  season's  wool  crop  will  sell  at  the  level  of  prevailing  prices. 
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WORLD  CORK  PRODUCTION  SHOWS  LITTLE  CHANGE  FROM  PREVIOUS  ESTIMATE 

The  world  corn  cropi  harvested  in  the  fall  of  19'+7  and  extending  into 
the  spring  of  19^-8  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere*  is  placed  at  H.8  "billion 
bushels,  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

World  production!  though  about  10  percent  below  the  record  crop  of  5.3 
billion  in  19^+6 »  is  slightly  above  the  average  for  1935""39'  Principal 
changes  in  the  figures  since  the  earlier  report  are  the  downward  revision 
in  the  United  States  estimate  and  the  higher  forecasts  for  South  America* 
especially  for  Argentina*  which  result  in  a  small  net  increase  for  the  world* 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets*  December  22.  19^7- ) 

The  corn  crop  in  North  and  Central  -am erica*  now  estimated  at  2-5  billion 
bushels*  was  the  smallest  outturn  in  that  area  since  193&'  though  still  slight 
ly  above  the  1935-39  level.     The  small  crop  in  the  United  States*  which  repre- 
sents 50  percent  of  the  estimated  world  total,  compared  with  60  percent  a  year 
ago*  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the  decline.    The  production  there  was  26  per- 
cent below  the  record  19^-6  production  of  3-2  billion  bushels  of  corn  for  all 
purposes.    Yields  were  about  22  percent  less  than  the  record  yields  of  19  U6 
but.  despite  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  were  well  above  the  1935- 39  aver- 
age-    This  was  due  to  the  greatly  increased  proportion  of  high  yielding  hy- 
brids*    The  acreage  harvested.  8*+  million  acres,  was  the  smallest  since  189^- 
In  Mexico,  the  second  largest  producer  in  this  area,  the  crop  was  about  8  per- 
cent smaller  than  in  19^6 »  principally  because  of  smaller  yields  * 

Europe' s  corn  crop,  estimated  at  680  million  bushels*  was  about  at  the 
prewar  average-  but  well  above  the  small  crop  of  UOO  million  bushels  harvested 
a  year  earlier.     Yields  this  year  were  estimated  to  be  only  slightly  below  the 
1935-39  average,  and  acreage  v/as  slightly  above  average.    Plantings  were  in- 
creased to  counteract,  in  part*  the  loss  in  the  smallgrain  acreage  from  winter 
kill.     Best  outturns  were  reported  for  the  Danube  Easin  countries,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  European  crop  is  produced*     Substantial  increases  wore  reported 
for  all  four  countries »  and  above-average  crops  were  reported  for  ail  except 
Hungary.     In  Rumania.  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria,  both  acreage  and  yields  were 
indicated  to  be  above  average-     In  Italy,  the  next  ranking  producer  of  Europe, 
both  acreage  and  yields  wore  below  average-     Slightly  higher  yields  than  in 
19^6 »  however,  resulted  in  a  moderate  increase  in  production  over  the  previous 
year's  harvest. 

Production  in  the  Soviet  Union  v/as  estimated  to  be  125  million  bushels  t 
midway  between  the  small  19%  crop  and  the  prewar  average-     A  considerable  de- 
cline in  acreage  v/as  indicated,  with  yields  slightly  above  average- 
In  Asia .  the  production  of  638  million  bushels  was  about  5  percent  above 
the  19^6  harvest,  but  slightly  smaller  than  in  19^-6.     China's  crop  of  286 
million  bushels  represented  H5  percent  of  the  Continental  total.  Increased 
plantings  in  that  country  resulted  in  an  above-average  product iom.  though  not 
up  to  the  19U6  level-     Yields  were  below  the  1935-39  average.     In  India,  the 
next  largest  corn  oroducer  in  Asia,  the  crop  was  estimated  to  be  about  at  the 
1935~39  level.     Acreage  v/as  somewhat  larger  than  during  that  period,  but  yield 
were  below  average.     Turkey's  crop  was  not  significantly  below  average  though 
yields  were  v/ell  below. 


(Continued  on  Page  289) 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS }  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AMD  FEEDS 

LATIN  AMERICAN  RICE' 

SUPPLIES  DECLINE  • 

Supplies  available  for  export  from  the  19^8  rice  harvest  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  are  the  smallest  in  several  years.    The  effect  of  the 
drop  in  production  may  not  he  evident  in  exporting  countries  until  19^9, 
since  substantial  stocks  were  carried  over  from  last  year's  harvest  which 
are  being  exported  in  19^8.    The  main    reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  out- 
put is  that  producers,  unable  to  sell  last  year's  crop  at  what  they  con- 
sidered satisfactory  prices,  reduced  the  planted  acreage. 

The  surplus  available  from  the  19^8  crop  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  130 
million  pounds,  compared  with  record  exports  of  k'6o  million  pounds  in  19^7, 
with  sales  transacted  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  substantial  exportation  of 
bid-crop  rice  for  delivery  in  19^-8.  In  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the 
area  in  Latin  America  which  ships  the  most  rice,  the  acreage  decreased  from 
52^,000  to  1+69,000  acres,  or  10  percent.  Growing  conditions  improved  follow- 
ing unfavorable  weather  during  the  planting  season,  so  the  yield  per  acre  will 
'   probably  be  better  than  that  of  the  year  before. 

Similar  acreage  reductions  occurred  in  the  other  States  of  Brazil,  which 
means  that  surplus  rice  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  may  be  shipped  to  other  States 
if  their  production  is  not  sufficient  for  domestic  needs . 

The  Ecuadoran  rice-export  situation  is  similar  to  Brazil's.  Exports 
during  19^7  amounted  to  ikO  million  pounds,  a  near-record  volume.    In  that 
country,  sizable  stacks  also  were  carried  over  in  19^8,  and  exporters  were 
concerned  as  to  where  rice  could  be  shipped  at  high  enough  prices,.    The  ISlkG 
acreage  is  expected  to  be  less,  and  export  supplies  from  19^8  production  may 
be  smaller  than  those  of  last  year. 

Chile's  19^7-48  rice  acreage  decreased  from  80,000  to  73,000  acres. 
Planting  was  hampered  by  scarcity  of  irrigation  water,  but  the  yield  per 
acre  is  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  year  before,  and  production  may  exceed 
lest  yearss  poor  crop.    Rice  exportation  of  significant  amounts  is  doubtful. 
Chile's  record  exports  were  93  million  pounds  in  19^5. 

Increased  production  in  Uruguay  has  ensured  some  rice  exportation  from 
that  country.    Supplies  from  carry-over  stocks  and  new-crop  rice  are  esti- 
mated from  20  to  35  million  pounds,  and  exportation  has  been  permitted  of 
15  million  pounds  of  last  year's  production. 

El  Salvador  may  have  about  10  million  pounds  for  export,  but  lack  of 
rainfall  in  Surinam  and  Dominican  Republic  has  caused  rice  shortages  in  these 
countries,  where  from  5  to  20  million  pounds  each  usually  are  available  from 
annual  production. 
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PHILIPPINE  RICE 
PRICES  HIGHER 

Retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  domestic  rice  in  the  Philippines  adr 
vanced  during  the  week  ended  March  27.    Milled  No.  1  Macan  ranged  from 
$10.33  to  $10.93  per  100  pounds  compared  with  $9.92  to  $10.12  per  100 
pounds  in  the  preceding  week,  and  milled  No.  2  Macan  was  $10.12  to  $10.73 
per  100  pounds  compared  with  $9-72  to  $9«92  a  week  earlier.    Rough  rice 
prices  to  producers,  delivered  Cabanatuan,  were  $6.30  to  $6.55  Ver  ~L®0 
pounds,  a  gain  from  $5.80  to  $6.30  per  100  pounds.    The  price  of  NARIC 
(American)  rice  was  stationary  at  $9.12  per  100  pounds .    Prices  for  both 
consumers  and  producers  were  the  highest  uince  September  19^7. 

U.S.  RICE  EXPORTS 
AGAIN  HEAVY 

Exports  of  United  States  rice  returned  to  a  high  level  in  February- 
following  a  January  drop  in  shipmentn ,    Exports  equalled  105  million 
pounds  compared  with  171  million  in  February  19^7 •    China  and  Korea  were 
the  principal  destinations,  accounting  for  63  percent  of  the  total. 
Slightly  more  than  5  million  pounds  were  sent  to  Greece,  and  3  million  to 
Austria,  the  first  significant  amounts  of  rice  exported  to  Europe  since 
19^5«:  Exports  of  571  million,. pounds  during  the  August -February  period  of 
the  current  marketing  year  were  3  percent  larger  than  the  previous  record 
shipped  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  year  before. 


UNITED  STATES;    Rice  exports  to  specified  countries , 
February  19^8,  with  comparisons  a/ 


Continent 
and 
country 


Europe  ,  

Cuba  0 

Canada  , 

British  West  Indies 
Netherlands  Indies. 
Philippines. . . . 

China  

Korea  

Other  countries 


August -July 


Augus  t -February 


February 


1937-38 

to 
19^1-42 

1  4 

;  191+6-1+7! 

r  1946-1+7;  l9lY4d]  19V7  \ 

\9kd 

b/ 

Million, 
pounds 

Million: 
-pounds 

:  V : 

:  ^65  ; 
24  : 
2  ; 
0  -  ' 

;  254 

:  67 

;     0  * 
22 

Million- 
pounds 

c/ ; 

.  202  ; 
22  : 
1 

;    0  ; 
,  251+ 

■  67  , 

;    0  ; 

:     9  ' 

Million  'Million; 
ipounds     'pounds  ; 

,  10  :  c/  : 
:  382  :  57  : 
:    &  :  .3  : 
:     6  :  ; 

1  :  5:  : 
\     0/  :  109.  „  .; 

!       6b    !     of  .[ 

\.    ^9   !  0 

:    13  :  2  : 

Million  ' 
pounds 

^3 
275 
19 

a/ 
21 

:     9  ' 
k 

••  <3  •,' 
0/ 
0 

0. 

kQ 

39 
2 

358 

!  834 

555 

•     571    :  171  ' 

105 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

a/  Includes  milled  rice,  brown,  broken,  screenings  and  rough  rice  converted 
to  milled  at  65  percent,    b/  Preliminary.    c/.Lesd  than  500,000  pounds, 
d/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 

CORRECTION 

In  the  article  "Burma  Rice  Acreage  Estimate  Raised"  in  Foreign  2££P£ 
and  Markets  of  April  5,  19^8,  page  250,  the  first  two  sentences  of  the 
second  paragraph  should  have  read: 
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"Estimates  now  indicate  a  harvest  of  270,500,000  bushels  (8,520  mil- 
lion pounds  milled)  in  1947-48,  a  gain  of  39  percent  over  194,900,000 
bushels  (6,lk0  million  pounds)  harvested  the  year  before.    Prewar  aver- 
age production  was  348,500,00,0  bushels  (10,980  million  pounds.)" 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

BRAZIL  JUTE  CROP 
PROSPECTS  GOOD 

The  1948  jute  crop  is  forecast  at  20  million  pounds  or  more,  if  the 
harvest  season  is  favorable,  compared  with  about  17. 6  million  in  1947, 
20.7  million  in  1946,  and  18. 7  million  in  1945.    Approximately  55  percent 
of  the  crop  is  expected  from  the  state  of  Amazonas  and  45  percent  from 
Para  as  compared  with  about  65  and  35  percent,  respectively,  in  1946.  Com- 
mercial production  in  Eepirito  Santo  probably  averages  close  to  500,000 
pounds  annually. 

Exports  of  raw  jute  are  prohibited  while  the  domestic  supply  remains 
insufficient  to  meet  local  demand.    Imports  of  the  fiber,  which  ranged 
between  45.2  and  59.6  million  pounds  a  year  from  1935  to  1939,  were  re- 
duced during  the  war  to  about  half  of  the  prewar  average.    Imports  during 
the  first  11  months  of  1947  totaled  22.9  million  pounds.    As  a  result  of 
a  barter  agreement  to  furnish  rice  to  India  in  exchange  for  jute,  Brazil 
expects  to  receive  about  55  million  pounds  of  jute  fiber  in  1948. 

Stocks  in  Sao  Paulo  are  believed  to  be  almost  exhausted;  however, 
the  first  of  the  Indian  jute  for  1948  was  scheduled  to  arrive  in  March  and 
the  new  crop  from  the  Amazon  Valley  will  be  harvested  in  a  few  months. 

The  price  of  Brazilian  jute  has  increased  by  nearly  4.5  cents  per 
pound  during  the  pa3t  four  years  and  sold  wholesale  c.i.f.  Santos  or  Rio 
de  Janeiro  at  from  about  15  to  19  cents  per  pound.    This  price  is  reported 
to  be  still  lower  than  the  price  of  imported  jute.    Yarns  are  still  re- 
quired to  contain  at  least  60  percent  of  domestic  fibers  with  only  40  per- 
cent of  imported  jute.    Growers  in  Amazonas "are  encouraged  by  the  new  regu 
lations  requiring  that  all  jute  be  baled  before  shipment  out  of  the  state 
and  thus  bringing  a  better  price  than  before.    A  new  plant  has  been  in- 
stalled for  the  processing  of  Jute  fiber  at  Parintins  which  is  in  the  jute 
growing  area  of  Amazonas.    Interest  has  also  been  expressed  by  authorities 
in  reducing  transportation  charges  from  Amazonas  to  Sao  Paulo.    Such  a  re- 
duction, if  obtained,  would  probably  help  Brazilian ,  jute  to  compete -with 
the  imported  fiber  by  reducing  the  wholesale  price  of  the  domestic  product 
in  the  markets  of  southern  Brazil. 

COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets,  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange; 
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COTTON:    Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growth?; 

and  qualities  in  specific  markets  


Market  location,  :  Date 

kind,  and  quality        ;  1943 


Alexandria  : 

Ashmouni ,  Good  4-8 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F. ,  : 

Giza  7,  Good  : 

Giza  7,  F.G.F  , : 

Karnak,  Good .  • ,  «,....: 

Karnak,  F.G.F  : 

Bombay  : 

Jarila,  Fine  : 

Broach,  -Fine . ,  „  : 

Sind  American,  Fine  : 

Punjab  "  289-F,  Fine: 
Kampala,  East  African. . . . : 

Buenos  Aires  : 
Type  B  :  4- 

Lima  : 


Pima,  Type  1  

Recife 

Mata,  Type  5  

Sertao,  Type  5. . . . 
Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5. 
Torreon 

Middling,  15/16".. 


Unit  of 
weight 


Kantar 
99.05  lbs. 


Candy 
784  lbs. 


Metric  ton 

2204 , 6  lbs, 
Sp,  quintal 


Unit  of 
currency 


Tallari 
11 


Rupee 
ft 

11 

ff 

it 


Peso 


4-8  : 

101.4  lbs.  : 

:Sol 

;*  196.00 

'  29.73 

it  , 

>     "  ■ 

*  230.50 

34.97 

Arroba  : 

4-9  : 

33.07  lbs0 

'Cruzeiro  : 

'     155.00  ! 

!  25.50 

M  ( 

tt  ( 

!  160.00 

26.32 

n 

t»  , 

:  174.50 

28.71 

Sp.  quintal 

i  101.4  lbs. 

'Peso 

I67.OO  . 

:  33.89 

Price  in 
foreign 
currency 


652.00 
890.00 
(not 
(not 
(not 


Equivalent 
U.S.  cents 
per  pound 


25.09  .. 

quoted ) 
quoted ) 
available ) 


Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad, 
*  Nominal. 

(Continued  on  Page  295) 
TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 


IVORY  COAST  COFFEE  PRODUCTION 
LOWER;  STOCKS  LARGE 

Coffee  production  during  the  1947-48  season  in  the  Ivory  Coast  is 
estimated  at  only  500,000  bags  of  132  pounds  as  compared  with  the  1946-47 
record  high  crop  of  one.  million  bags,  according  to  report  from  the  American 
Consulate  at  Dakar,    No  reasons  are  given  for  this  sharp  decline  in  output, 
but  shortage'  of  labor  and  stock  accumulation  may  be  factors.    Nearly  ail  pf 
the  coffee  produced  on  the  Ivory  Coast  is  exported  to  France..  Domestic 
consumption  in  the  Colony  is  negligible.  .  .  „•,    

Present  stocks  of  coffee  on  the  Ivory  Coast  are  larger  than  normal,  be- 
cause of  difficulties  encountered  in  transporting  the  crop  to  port,  Freight 
facilities  are  not  adequate  and  strikes  on  wharfs  and  railroads  have  tended 
to  slow  the  coffee  movement.    Coffee  stocks  at  ports  and  in  the  interior  were 
estimated  at  about  600,000  bags  on  January  1,  1948.- 
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Coffee  growing  en  a  significant  scale  on  the  Ivory  Coast  began  about 
1931*    At  that  time,  government  support  was  given  the  industry  through  pay- 
ment of  bounties  to  growers.    The  program  was  financed  by  placing  a  tax  on 
coffee  imported  into  France.    The  effort  to  increase    coffee  production  met 
with  success.    About  17,000  bags  of  coffee  were  exported  in  1932  compared 
with  284,000  bags  in  1940  and  607,000  bags  in  1946.    Current  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  Ivory  Coast  call  for  increasing,  production  of  coffee 
to  an  average  of  1,085,000  bags  annually.    Attaining,  this  goal  depends 
largely  upon  obtaining  adequate  labor,  acquiring  machinery  for  processing 
coffee,  and  teaching  growers  to  take  better  care  of  the  coffee  trees. 

Several  species  of  coffee  are  grown  on  the  Ivory  Coast,  of  which  Coffea 
robust a  and  "indenie",  a  variety  of  Coffea  ex eels a,  are  most  common.  Coffea 
arabica  also  is  found,  but  the  areas  suited  to  its.  cultivation  are  rather 
limited.    For  good  results  arabica  requires  altitudes  about  2,000  feet.  It 
is  less  resistant  to  disease  than  robusta  and  excels a.    The  latter,  which 
grow  well  in  low,  hot,  wet  regions  are  disease-resistant,  and  yield  heavily. 
Robusta  and  "Little  Indenie"  (small  bean  type)  are  harvested  from  August 
to  December,  and  "Big  Indenie"  (large  bean  type)  from  December  to  March. 

INDIA'S  PEPPER  CROP 
REVISED  DOWNWARD 

The  1947-48  pepper  crop  in  India  (harvested  from  December  to  March), 
forecast  early  in  the  season  at  44.8  million  pounds,  or  .the  same  as  the 
previous  crop,  is  'now  estimated  by  the  trade  at  38. 1  million  pounds.  Lack 
of  rain  in  the  Tellicherry  area  is  the  reason  given  for  the  reduction. 

Exports  of  pepper  during  19^7  from  ports  in  southern  India  reached  a 
record  high  of  31.9  million  pounds,  of  which  18  million  pounds  were  destined 
to  the  United  States,  7  million  pounds  to  the  United  Kingdom,  3.1  million  to 
other  European  countries,  and  3.8  million  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


INDIA:  Exports  of  pepper  from  southern  ports,  a/ 
  calendar  year,  19^-7  with  comparisons  


Destination             \  1945 

!  19^6 

|          19^7  b/ 

:  Pounds 

• 

United  States  :  4,480,000 

Other  Western  Hemisphere..:  562,240 

Other  Europe  :  103,040 

Asia.,  ..;  893,872 

:  Pounds 

-  2,047,136  : 
1,210,048  , 

:  4,831,680  : 
3,344,208 

:  1,048,880 

:  '       222,880  ; 

:  40,320 

:  Pounds 

18,072,432 
:  2,478,112 
7,049,280 
:  3,181,360 
455,504 
:  230,048 
436,800 

Total....  .:  15,216,096 

12,745,152  : 

31,903,536 

Foreign  Service  reports. 

a/  Over  90  percent  of  the  pepper  exports  are  from  south  Indian  ports, 
b/  Preliminary. 


Interior  and  port  stocks  of  pepper  from  the  1946-47  crop,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1947,  were  estimated  at  3,3  million  pounds  in  the  Alleppey  area  and 
9  million  pounds  in  the  Tellecherry  area. 
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TOBACCO 

CUBAN  GOVERNMENT  RESTRICTION  ON  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
LIMITED  TO  SUN -GROWN  CROP 

In  ita  March  22  issue  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  states  that  "The 
1947-48  crops  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  may  total  nearly  60  million  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  trade  sources,  despite  a  Government  decree  limiting  produc- 
tion to  about  45  million  pounds." 

It  is  regretted  that  in  the  editing  of  this  copy,  the  word  "sun- 
grown"  was  inadvertently  omitted  before  the  word  "production."  There 
were  no  restrictions  on  shade-grown  tobacco,  which  accounts  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  estimated  60  million  pound  production.    The  report  upon 
which  the  March  22  article  was  based,  however,  indicates  that  the  1947 
shade-grown  crop  would  total  only  about  5  million  pounds. 

COLOMBIA  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
AND  EXPORTS  AT  RECORD  LEVELS 

Colombia's  1947-48  tobacco  crop  is  expected  to  exceed  the  harvest  of 
any  previous  year  and  exports  in  1946,  the  latest  year  for  which  informa- 
tion is  available,  were  far  above  prewar  exports. 

The  1946-47  production  of  tobacco  is  approximately  at  42,000,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  1945-46  production,  estimated  at  41,000,000  pounds, 
which  was  the  highest  recorded  since  1940.    Increased  production  has  re- 
sulted from  larger  export  demand  and  high  prices  for  leaf.    Average  prices 
to  farmers  for  1946-47  crop  leaf,  by  types,  were  as  follows: 


U.S.  cents 
per  pound 

Valle  del  Cauca; 

PLancha,  first  class.  37.20 

second    "   .......      26. 90 

Capote   14.47 

Bolivar: 

Capa.   36.20 

Capote,  31.03 

Jamiche  24.82 


Data  regarding  exports  for  1947  are  not  available  but  it  is  believed 

that  they  might  compare  favorably  with  1946  exports  of  6,853,000  pounds, 

which  ie  the  largest  on  record,  and  compare    with  prewar  average  exports 
1935-39  of  2,952,000  pounds. 


COLOMBIA:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  by  countries 


Country  of  Destination  : 

1944 

19^5 

1946 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

319 

5,755 

690 

:     13  •  J 

;  39 

:  13 

;    '   •  49 

;  715 

!  1 

=  14 

•  728 

!  6,853 

2Q6 
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GREEK  19^7  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 

LARGE;  EXPORTS  LOWER  /;•  , 

The  19^7  tobacco  harvest  in  Greece  is  reported  to  be  about  66  per- 
cent larger  than  the  1946  crop  and  is  only  22  percent  below  average  pre- 
war production.    Exports, ■■■however,  are  far  below  the  prewar  level  and 
stocks  are  relatively  large.  . 

The  19i+7  production  is  officially  estimated  at  103,322,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  the  1946  crop  of  only  62,124,000  pounds  and  the  1935-39  5- 
year  average  production  of  133,071,000  pounds.    Present  prospects  indicate 
a  substantial  decrease  in  plantings  in  1948  and  production  is  likely  to  fall 
below  the  1947  output.  -: 

Guerrilla  interference  in  the  important  northern  producing  districts  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  has  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  villages  in  many  of 
the  tobacco  producing  districts.    Reports  from  Greece  also  indicate  that 
growers  are  dissatisfied  with  prices  for  their  1947  crop,  which  will  dis- 
courage increased  plantings  in  areas  where  guerrilla  interference  has  not 
occurred. 


GREECE:    Production  of  Tobacco  by  Provinces 
Average  1935-39,  annual  I9U5  through  1947 


Provinces 

:  Average 
:  1935-39 

:  19^5 

;  19^6 

:  1947 

:  1,000 

•  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000. 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

Eastern  Macedonia  and 

..!  64,131 

29,031 

'  29,703 

52,779 

Central  and  Western 

..:      23,173  ! 

4,689  • 

14,262 

x'20,436 

16,101  : 

1,396  : 

5,027  : 

8,860 

1,U28  : 

I+85  . 

964  : 

1,084 

Aetolia,  Acarnania  and 

16,088  \ 

3,532  : 

7,77^  ■  : 

14,226 

..:       5,145  i 

2,390  : 

3,324  : 

3,786 

652  : 

.  1,070  : 

2,151 

52,225  : 

.  62  , .124  : 

103,322 

Source;    Autonomous  Tobacco~0"rganization. 


Domestic  consumption  in  1947  totaled  18,694,000  pounds,  which  is  the 
highest  on  record  but  exports,  though  substantially  above  1946,  were  only 
about  40  percent  of  prewar  exports  and  stocks  of  leaf  have  increased.  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1948,  stocks  from  1946  and  earlier  crops.,  are  officially  estimated' 
at  14,520,000  pounds.   -  

Sales  by  farmers  of  1947  crop  leaf  have  been  delayed  due  to  uncertainty 
regarding  prices.    Exporters,  as  a  result' of  high  operating  costs  including 
taxes  on  exports  and  exchange  losses  occurring  from  government  regulations 
requiring  that  dollars  obtained  for  exports  be  converted  to  drachma  at  a 
rate  below  the  free  market  exchange,  have  offered  growers  only  about  22.8 
cents  (U.S.  currency)  per  pound  for  leaf  from  the  194  7  crop.    For  the  1946 
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DOMINICAN  TOBACCO  CROP 
LARGER;  EXPORTS  DECLINE 

The  Dominican  Republic's  1 947^48  tobacco  crop  now  being  harvested  is 
reported  to  exceed  the  1946-47  crop  by  about  35  percent  „    Exports  during 
19^7  were  only  about  half  as  large  as  1946,  but  current  stocks  of  old  leaf 
are  reported  at  about  a  normal  carry-over. 

The  1947-48  production  on  an  acreage  approximately  equal  to  the 
I9I+6-47  area  is  unofficially  estimated  at  44,000,000  pounds  as  compared 
with  an  official  estimate  of  the  1946-47  crop  of  32,540,000  pounds. 
Favorable  growing  conditions  account  for  the  larger  1947-48  production. 
This,  together  with  early  maturing  of  the  crop,  also  has  resulted  in  pros- 
pects for  unusually  good  quality. 

It  is  reported  that  prices  offered  to  growers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  season  for  the  1947-48  crop  will  range  between  9  cents  and  11 
cents  (U.S„  currency)  per  pound  for  CriolLo  (short  leaf  tobacco).  Early 
season  prices  for  1946-47  crop  leaf  averaged  around  13  cents  per  pound, 
but  declined  by  the  end  of  the  season  to  7-25  cents  as  a  result  of  decreased 
export  demand.    Exports  during  1947,  largely  from  the  1946-47  crop,  totaled 
only  32,900,000  pounds  as  compared  to  1946  exports  of  62,500,000  which  in- 
cluded some  leaf  from  crops  prior  to  1945-46.    Despite  the  decline  in  1947 
exports  current  stocks  of  old  leaf  are  not  large  as  a  result  of  the  rela- 
tively low  1946-47  production. 

Growers  and  exporters  are  concerned  regarding  the  export  outlet  for 
supplies  from  the  relatively  large  1947-48  crop.    Offers  by  European  and 
North  African  buyers  have  been  restricted  as  a  result  of  shortage  in  dollar 
exchange . 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 

1944  through  1947 


Country  of  Destination 

!  1944 

1945 

1946  : 

1947 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  pounds 

pounds 

•  pounds 

pounds 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg. . . . 

:  2-5 

:  5.9 

3.1 

;  .3-3 

;  15.7 

:  7.3 

1.4 

13.9 

7.2 

:  0.3 

.  12.8  . 

6.8 

;  1.2 

0.7 

'  0.5 

:  0.1 

0.2 

2.4 

1.6 

1.2 

3.8 

1.6 

:  0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

1.3 

:  0.6 

4.1  : 

4.6 

0.1 

;  0.3 

:  0.7 

:  0-5 

:    3.8  ; 

/  aJ 

0.4 

0.1 

0,5 

b/  5-9 

0,4 

:  2.1 

:  20.4 

62.5 

32.9 

a/  Less  than  5°, 000  pounds^  bj  Includes  5,200,000  pounds  to  Russia. 
Source-    Dominican  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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crop  the  government  guaranteed  a  price  in  drachmas  to  growers  of  I5O  times 
the  prewar  level*  which  would  "be  equivalent  to  3^»5  cents  , per  pound.  For 
the  19^7  crop  grower  cooperatives  requested  that  the  government's  guaranteed 
price  be  set  at  200  times  the  prewar  level?  which  would  be  about  52. 0  cents 
per  pound.    The  government's  guaranteed  price  finally  established  on  April 
8?  19^8 »  was  set  at  I55  times,  the  prewar  level ?  or  slightly  above  its  19^6 
price.  „•  ■  . 

Delays  in  marketing?  due  to  price  difficulties?  may  result  in  decreased 
purchases  for  exports*     Exporters  fear  that  United  States  buyers  purchased 
most  of  their  requirements  in  Turkey  prior  to  April  8?  when  the  government 
finally  announced  its  support  price- 


GREECE:     Exports  of  Tobacco  by  Countries?  average  1935— 39 

Annual  19^6  and  I9U7 


:  Average 

19^6 

I9U7 

Country  of  Destination 

:  1935-39 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds 

117,973 

6.98!+  : 

25 '3^3 

i    18?339  's 

11.893 

3.095  : 

■1*753 

. 98 > 210 

:    28.418  i 

38. 989 

Source:     Autonomous  Tobacco  Org 

anization. 

FRUITS? 

VEGETABLES  AM) 

NUTS 

AUSTRALIAN  APPLE  CROP 
HIGHER,  PEARS  LOWER 


The  I9U7-U8  apple  crop  in  Australia  is  estimated  at  about  13-5  million 
bushels.  38  percent  higher  than  the  9-8  million  produced  the  previous  sea- 
son and  17  percent  above  the  5~-year  (19^0-44)  avorago  of  11. 5  millions 

In  Tasmania,  the  principal  apple  producing  State,  the  crop  is  estimated 
at  7-0  million  bushels,  as  compared  with  U.U  million  the  previous  season? 
when  because  of  excessive  rainfall?  the  yield  was  the  lowest  in  years- '• 

Pear  production  is  indicated  to  be  around  3?2  million  bushels ?• 9 -per- 
cent lower  than  the  record  crop  of  3^5  million  in  I9U6-U7  and  19  percent 
above  the  5-year  ( iykO-kk)  average  of  2-7  million  bushels-     In  Victoria? 
the  principal  pear  producing  State?  yields  of  the  principal  canning -variety 
have  been  heavy  and  other  varieties  »  fair  to  good- 

The  Apple  and  Pear  Export  Board  which  went  out  of  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war?  will  be  re-established  when  the  National  Security 
Regulations  expire  December  3I:  19^8*.  Legislation  to  re-establish  the  Ex- 
port Board  was  passed  by  the  Commonwealth  in  .19^7°     Reports  are  that  the 
British  Ministry  of  Food  has  agreed  to  buy  and  provide  shipping  space  for 
3  million  bushels  of  apples?  of  which  total  Tasmania  will  provide  2^50  ?000 
and  Western  Australia  55COOO.     South  Australia  has  an  order  from  Sweden  for 
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50,000  bushels  with  option  for  supplying  20,000  to  30,000  bushels. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  will  permit  entry  of  250,000  bushels  of 
Australian  pears  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  19U8.  The  fruit  will  be  im- 
ported under  commercial  license, 

CANNED  FRUIT  IN 
AUSTRALIA  HIGHER 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  19*1-8  Australian  pack  of  apricots,  peaches 
and  pears  is  placed  at  about  3  million  cases,  (2  doz.  30  oz.  cans),  as 
compared  with  2.6  million  for  19*4-7,  the  largest  pack  since  19*4-1  when  2.7 
million  cases  were  packed.  i 

The  apricot  pack  estimated  at  380,000  cases,  is  the  largest  since  19*40 
when  397,000  cases  were  packed.    A  total  of  272,000  cases  were  packed  last 
year. 

Preliminary  estimates  for  the  total  pack  of  peaches  and  pears  for 
1 9*4-8  is  now  indicated  to  be  about  2.6  million  cases,  13  percent  above  the 
pack  in  19*4-7  of  2.3  million  and  8  percent  above  the  pack  of  2.k  million 
cases  in  19*4-1. 

PANAMA  BANANA 
PRODUCTION  LARGER 

Production  of  bananas  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  19*4-8  is  estimated 
at  about  5  million  stems,  the  same  as  in  19^6,  but  1.5  million  more  than 
in  19*17.    Production  in  19^7  would  have  reached  6  million  stems,  except  for 
a  disastrous  wind  and  rain  storm  in  Chinqui  Province  in  August  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  about  3  million  stems  ready  for  cutting.    The  bulk  of 
the  19*4-7  exports  went  to  the  United  States.    About  10  percent  of  Panama's 
total  banana  production  is  consumed  in  the  Republic. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  CITRUS 
CROP  LOWER 

The  first  estimate  of  the  South  African  citrus  crop  for  19*4-8,  indi- 
cates it  will  be  about  5.6  million  cases,  10  percent  lower  than  the  19*4-7 
crop  of  6.2  million  and  19  percent  below  the  5-year  ( 1 9*4- 0 -kh )  average  of  609 
million.     It  is  possible  that  with  some  of  the  export  crop  retained  in  the 
Union,  that  3  lA  million  cases  will  be  exported  during  19*4-8. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

HOG  NUMBERS  IN  DENMARK 
CONTINUE  DECLINE 

Hog  numbers  in  Denmark,  according  to  the  March  20  census,  continued  to 
decline.    All  classes  of  hogs,  including  boars,  totaled  1,388,000  head, 
compared  with  1,779,000  a  year  earlier. 

Total  sow  numbers  dropped  from  209,000  head  in  the  preceding  year  to 
152,000,  while  bred  sows  declined  from  137,000  head  to  111,000,  a  decrease, 
of  19  percent.    Fewer  farrowings  last  fall  and  this  spring  are  reflected  in 
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the  4l  percent  decrease  that  occurred  in  the  numbers  of  suckling  pigs.  Suck- 
ling  pigs  this  spring  totaled  only  244,000  head,  compared  with  411,000  a  year 
previous,,    Pigs  and  slaughter  hogs  also  dropped  from  1,150,000  head  to  985,000 
head  in  March  of  this  year.     (For  other  comparative  data  see  (Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets  of  November  10,  1947  and  March  8,  I9U8.) 

UNITED  KINGDOM  LIVESTOCK 
NUMBEES  DECLINE 

All  species  of  livestock  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  December  1,  1947  showed 
a  decrease  in  numbers  over  a  year  earlier.     Total  cattle  numbers  have  been 
fairly  well  maintained  during  the  postwar  years  and  have  even  shown  some  in- 
crease over  prewar.     Dairy  cattle,  however,  because  of  the  need  for  milk  sup- 
plies, have  been  given  priority  and  a  more  liberal  feed  allowance  than  beef 
animals.    This  policy  has  led  to  an  increase  in  dairy  cattle  numbers,  but  a 
considerable  reduction  in  beef  output.     Sheep  and  hog  numbers,  except  breeding 
sows  and  pigs  under  5  months,  showed  a  large  decrease  during  the  year,  and  are 
now  the  lowest  since  1939. 

Domestic  and  imported  feed  supplies  in  19^+7  did  permit  a  slight  expansion 
in  bulls  and  calves  under  1  year,  and  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
breeding  sows  and  pigs  under  5  months  of  age.     On  the  other  hand,  decreases 
occurred  in  all  the  other  classes  of  the  various  species.    Any  future  expan- 
sion of  the  industry  and  any  attempt  to  achieve  the  livestock  goals  estab- 
lished by  the  Agricultural  Expansion  Program  will  depend  on  the  availability 
of  larger  quantities  of  domestic  and  foreign  feed  imports  and  whether  exchange 
will  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  such  feed  supplies. 


UNITED  KINGDOM :    Livestock  on  farms,  December  1,  1947, 
  with  comparisons  


Classification 

:  1939 

:  1945 

;  1946 

:  1947 

:  Thousands 

:  Thousands 

'•  Thousands 

:  Thousands 

Cattle 

Dairy  cows 
Heifers  in  calf 
Bulls 

Other  cattle : 

3,351 
580 

179 

:  3,51^ 
:  645 
:  186 

3,550 
:  627 
:  I87 

:  3,532 
:  624 
:  189 

two  years  and  over 
yearlings 

calves  under  1  year 

1,144 
1,721 
1>798 

1,W 
1,695 
1,769 

:  1,465 
1, 604 
1,805 

1,435 
1,587 
1,851 

Total  cattle 

8,773 

9,307 

9,238 

9,218 

Hogs 

Breeding  sows 

Pigs :  : 

554 

222  : 

173  ! 

233 

5  months  and  over  : 
2  months  and  under  5  : 

968 
2,044 

830  : 
770  : 

729  • 

695  : 

612 
650 

under  2  months  : 

1.111  ■ 

350  • 

262  : 

298 

Total  hogs  ; 

¥,677 

2,172  : 

1,859  , : 

1,793 

Sheep        v  : 
Ewes  for  breeding  : 
Lambs  under  one  year  : 
Other  : 

11 , O65 
6.465  : 
2,508  : 

7,511  : 
5,516  : 
3,144  ; 

'     7,387  : 
5,023  : 
3,042  : 

6,723 
3,989 
2,647 

Total  sheep  : 

20,038  : 

16,171  : 

15,452  : 

13,359 

Compiled  from  Agricultural  Statistics  and  Monthly  Digest  of  Statistics. 
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Fats  and  Oils 

PHILIPPINE  COPRA 
EXPORTS  DECLINE 

March  copra  shipments  from  the  Philippines  totaled  52,828  long  tons, 
less  than  half  the  quantity  that  left  the  country  in  March  of  1947,  and 
the  smallest  since  last  June.    More  than  5°  percent  was  consigned  to  the 
United  States,  20,332  tons  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  6,428  tons  to  the 
Gulf  Coast,    Poland  received  almost  one -fourth  of  the  total.    April  ex- 
ports may  not  exceed  1+0,000  tons. 

Coconut  oil  exports  of  2,673  (as  copra,  4,200)  tons  were  the  smallest 
monthly  shipment  for  the  year.  The  United  States,  Atlantic  Coast,  was  the 
only  destination. 

In  early  April,  European  countries  were  apying  $327.50  per  long  ton 
f.o.b.  for  copra.    The  Manila  buying  price  was  56  to  58  pesos  per  100  kilo- 
grams ($284.50  to  $294.65  per  long  ton)  and  in  producing  regions  52  to  55 
pesos  ($265.00  to  $279.45). 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS:  Copra  exports,  March  1948  with  comparisons 
 (Long  tons)  


• 

Average 

:    1947  b/ 

v*f*  In 

L  Uli 

Country    aj  *- 

• 

1935-39 

•  1  Qj±7     h  / 

•  J-7  +  1        v  / 

1  Qhi )     h  / 

• 
• 

Unitfid  St.a+.fiR  • 

206,801 

:  585,620 

7?  374 

of.  7,<o 

:  16,607 

1  OOO 

ft  I^uw 

.       q  noo 

Mexico  • 

7,260 

;  1,500 

Panama  C.  Z,  „  1 

5  1,009 

:  609 

l  5,300 

1  7,862 

;  6,000 

:  1,000 

10    j  10.306 

:  1,000 

:  7,676 

:  4,876 

6,025 

:  44,823 

1  1,700 

24.589 

t  73,232 

:  10,294 

5  3,900 

7,309  ' 

:  11,220 

Italy  '  ,: 

4,079  i 

:       26,076  : 

!  ...1,500 

28,415  : 

!        7,962  : 

91  : 

i       15,719  : 

:  1,911. 

21,762  : 

. 10,700  . 

t-  .12,500 

4,"l83  i 

11,898  : 

:  2,478 

12,379  : 

80  \ 

24,250  : 

8,000. .  ! 

13,283  : 

13,200  : 

1,047  : 

16,100  : 

7,510  ;  : 

3,000    .  : 

1,271  : 

3,560  : 

Fr.  Morocco, ........ . . . : 

6,050  •  : 

Un.  of  So.  Africa......: 

16,579  : 

8,678  ! 

•  949  : 

299,838  s 

968,432  : 

113,764 

. .52,838 

a/    Declared  destination. 
Subject  to  revision. 
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BRAZIL  FORECASTS  LARGE 
CASTOR -BEAN  PRODUCTION 


Brazil's  19^8  castor-bean  production  is  forecast  at  more  than  190, 000  short 
tons,  which  is  considerably  larger-' than  average,-    This  estimate  may  he  too  opti- 
mistic in  view  of  the  fact  that  castor -bean  prices  are  now  about  kO  percent  less 
than  a  year  ago.     Prices  are  the  influencing  factor,  especially  in  the  Northeast- 
ern region  where  a  large  percentage  of  the  beans  are  obtained'  from  wild  plants. 

The  19^7  harvest  is  estimated  at  193,000  tons,  a  significant  increase  over 
the  158,000  produced  in  19^6,     The  record  outturn  was  204,000  (revised)  in  1944. 
Approximately  half  of  the  1'9^7  crop  came  from  Northeastern  Brazil,     Sao  Paulo  was 
the  leading  producer  of  cultivated  castor -beans,  accounting  for  66,000  tons, . al- 
most double  the  output  of  a  year  earlier.    The  increase  is  attributed  chiefly  to 
acreage  expansion. 

Castor-oil  production  of  13,200  tons  in  I9V7  was  5  percent  smaller  than  in 
the  two  previous  years,'.    The  higher  prices  offered  for  castor -beans  in  comparison 
with  oil  discouraged  the  processing  of  oil  for  export.     Castor-oil  production  in 
the  current  season  is  expected  to  continue  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1947. 

Market  prices  for  castor -beans  reached  an  all-time  high  during  the  first 
quarter  of  19^7.  ■  Quotations  on  the  Sao  Paulo  Exchange  reached  4.80  cruzeiros  per 
kilogram  ($237  per.  ton),  in  March,  compared  with  1,60  ($78)  _in  the  same  month  of 
19^6  and  1.20  ($59)  in  March  19^5.    The  average  price  for  19%  was  3*5^  ($175), 
1,80  ($88)  the  year  before,  and  .76  ($^1)  in  1939*     Sales -for  .export  were  reported 
to  have  been  made  at  more  than  $300  per  long  ton  ($268  per  -short  ton)  sf.,ov-b.  North 
Brazilian  ports  during  the  first  half  of-  1947  but  dropped -to  $180  ■  ($160)  by  the 
end  of  the  year.    Castor-oil  prices  -on  the  Bahia  Market  averaged  220,00  Cruzeiros 
per  32  kilograms  ($339  per  ton)  in  1947  compared  with  210/83  ($322)  -in  1946  and 

51.20  ($87)  in  1939.   ■•■■;  ;C:;  I 

BRAZIL:    Castor-bean  and  castor-oil  exports,  19^-7  ."With  comparisons.  


Country  of 
destination 


Castor -"beans 


Average 


1935-39 


1946 


19^7a/ 


Castor-oiT" 


Hverage 


1935-39 


I9kl 


Short  tons 


Short  tons 


Short  tons 


Short  tons 


Short  tons 


IhorTT  tons 


Canada 
United  States 
Argentina 
Belgium  ,„„... 
Czechoslovakia 

Denmark   

France  , 

Germany 
Greece 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Norway  ..... 
Sweden  , , , , . 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
Japan 
Others  ... 

Total  .... 


#  *  •  a  *  t 


63,831 
15,9^3 


12,.179 
1,737 

7,638 
3,549 


12,79^ 
2,.  229 
182 


109, 096 


110 


120,082 


384 


130,883 

13,176 
■7,^26 


1,904 

;3,098 


27, 101 

2,202 


6 

14 

12 


9 

164 

18 
hi 

32 


22 


739 


109,590 


185,790 


3^8 

22 

281 

369 
567 
12 

782 


2,377 

.  22 
88 

153 

.  26 


53 
550 

9h 
217 
265 


104 


332. 


7,^05 


b/  4,123 


Compiled  from  official  sources,    a /Preliminary.,  b/ January-August  only.. 
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Castor -"bean  exports  of  186,000  tons  in  1947  Were  the  second  largest 
on  record  and  exceeded  those  of  1946  "by  70  percent.  This  commodity  com- 
prised more  than  80  percent  of  Brazil's  total  oilseed  shipments.  As  in 
former  years,  the  United  States  was  the  principal  market,  receiving  more 
than  tvo-thirds  of  the  total.  Approximately  29  percent  went  to  European 
countries. 

Castor-oil  exports  were  probably  the  smallest  in  several  years ,  Jan- 
uary-August shipments  were  only  4, 000  tons.    Of  this  quantity  2,377  came 
to  the  United  States, 

URUGUAYAN  FLAXSEED  CROP 

EXCEEDS  EXPECTATIONS  -  r 

Uruguayan  flaxseed  production  for  1947-48  is  estimated  at  4.1  million 
"bushels  compared  with  2.8  million  in  the  previous  season  and  the  1935-39 
average  of  3 r9  million  bushels.    The  planted  area  is  estimated  at  464,155 
acres,  one -fourth  greater  than  in  1946-47 . 

The  quantity  of  flaxseed  available  for  crushing  may  not  exceed  3.2 
million  bushels  which  should  yield  around  28,000  short  tons  of  oil  and 
55,000  tons  of  linseed  cake.    Possibly  25,000  tons  of  oil  and    33,000  tons 
of  cal:e  vill  be  exported  during  the  current  year*    Stocks  of  oil  from  prev- 
ious crops,  amounting  to  4,000  tons,  wi3.1  also  be  available  for  export, 

The  1947  linseed  oil  shipments  amounted  to  30,300  tons,  according  to 
a  preliminary  report,    Belgium  was  the  principal  purchaser,  receiving  6,400 
tons,  followed  by  Swededn  with  3,362,    Other  recipients  were  France,  South 
Africa,  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  receiving 
2,877,  2,681,2,328,  2,056,  1,566,  and  1,207  tons,  respectively.    Small  ship- 
ments vent  to  various  other  destinations.    Flaxseed  shipments  totaled  811,529 
bushels,  all  to  European  countries. 

The  exportation  of  flaxseed  was  prohibited  by  Executive  Order  of  Decem- 
ber 4,  1947.    This  precaution  was  taken  in  order  to  provide  local  mills  with 
sufficient  seed  for  crushing.    A  decree  issued  February  7,  1948,    names  the 
Government  as  the  sole  purchaser  and  exporter  of  linseed  cake  derived  from 
the  1947-48  flaxseed  crop  and  any  surplus  from  previous  crops  that  had  not 
been  licensed  for  export  on  February  7c    The  cake  will  be  purchased  by  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  from  the  mills  at  10  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($48  per 
short  ton) a    The  supply  for  local  consumption  will  be  offered  to  farmers  at 
this  price,  but  that  for  export  will  be  sold  at  world  market  prices.  The 
exportation  of  linseed  oil  remains  uncontrolled;  however,  the  rate  of  ex- 
change that  applies  to  exports  has  been  changed  from  1^70  pesos  per  one 
United  States  dollar  .{58.82  cents)  to  10519  (65.58). 

BRAZILIAN  BABASSU  OUTPUT  ! 
EX:;2CKD  TO  DECREASE  .   ..  ' 


Babaetru-kevnel  production  in  Brazil  Ae>  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller 
this  year  than  in- 1947  as  a  result  of  a  recent  decline  in  prices  of  this 
commodity.    Possibly  60,000  short  tons  may  be  realized  compared  with  an  esti- 
mated 66,000  tons  a  year  ago,.  56,800  in  1946  and.  a  near-record  outturn  of 
79,000  In  1945.    The  smaller  harvests  of  the  past  two  years  aire  attributed 
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principally  to  disturbed  market  conditions  arising  from  export  restric- 
tions and  the  set  price  at  which  purchases  for  export  were  made  under  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States. 

Babassu  kernels  are  collected  principally  in  the  States  along  the 
Northern  Coast  of  Brazil.    About  68  percent  of  the  1946  outturn  was  grown 
in  the  State  of  Maranhao,,  with. Piaui  accounting  for  most  of  the  remainder. 
Although  babassu  palms  are,  scattered  over  large  sections  of  Goias,  iMato 
Grosso  and  Minas  Gerais,  production  in  these  States  is  relatively  unim- 
portant due  to  lack  of  transportation. 

A  record  of  16,500  tons  of  babassu  oil  was  processed  in  1947,  accord- 
ing to  indications.  This  compares  with  13,000  in  1946,  a  previous  high  of 
15,700  in  1944,  and  the  1935-43  average  of  7,300  tons,--  Because  of  a  strong 
domestic  demand,  the  1948  output  is  expected  to .at  least  equal  last  years. 
Processing  capacity  is  reported  to  have  been  increased  within  the  last  few 
years  both  in  South  Brazil  and  in  the  leading  producing  states  of  the  North 
Coast. 


Unprecedented  demand  for  babassu- oil  in  the  manufacture  of  edible  oil 
preparations  and  soap  resulted  in,  the  consumption  of  practically  all  avail- 
able supplies  or  over  15,000  tons  during  I947.    Due  to  a  shortage  of  cotton- 
seed oil,  babassu  oil  consumption  has  increased  considerably  since  1945. 

Exports  of  babassu  kernels  declined  from  48,800  tons  in  I945  to  .14,000 
in  1946,  and  to  an  estimated..,  13, 000  in  1947.    This  decline  is  attributed 
principally  to  export  restrictions.^  higher  prices  in  the  Brazilian,  market 
than  those  set  for  the  United  States  trade,  and  a  decline  in  production. 
The  United  States  received  all  the  kernel .exports  in  1945  and  1946,  all  but 
a  very  small  quantity  in  1947,  and  the  total  oil  exports  for  the  same  years. 

Prices  for  babassu  kernels  averaged  4.75  cruzeiros  per  kilogram  ($234. 40 
per  short  ton)  during  I947  compared  with  2. 65  cruzeiros  ($129.65)  in  1946 
and  1.22  cruzeiros  ($66.30)  in  1939.    Quotations  for  export  reached  a  record 
high  of  $280  per  metric  ton  ($254  per  short  ton)  f.o.b.  North  Brazilian  ports 
during  the  latter  part  of  1947-    Domestic  prices  for  babassu  oil  have  been 
approximately  9  or  10  cruzeiros  per  kilogram,  ($444  or  $494  per  short  ton). 

BRAZIL:    Babassu  kernel  and  oil  exports,  1947  with  comparisons 

Babassu  oil" 


Country  Of 
destination 


Babassu  kernels 


Average 
1935-39 


Short 
tons 


1945 


Short 
tons 


1946 


Short 
tons 


United  States . . . 
Chile  

:  30,906 
44, 

:48,823 

14,101 

:  12,652 

215 

:  1,787 

1,102 

:  762 

:  38: 
81: 

Denmark. ......... 

Germany. . . , „ . 
Netherlands .  .;•«•.•: 

132: 
11: 

United  Kingdom. . : 

34: 

8: 

;       331 : 

Total  . ; 

31,2541 

557323: 

T47101 : 

12,983: 

215  : 

1,767: 

1,102: 

762 

1947  a/ 


Short 
tons 


Average 
1935-39 


Short 
tons 


1945 


Short 
tons 


1946 


Short 
tons 


1947  b/ 


Short 
tons 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 


b7  January -August  only. 
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UNITED  STATES  VEGETABLE  OIL 
AND  OILSEED  IMPORTS  DOWN 

United  States  imports  of  the  principal  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds 
(in  terms  of  oil)  for  January  and  February  1948  totaled  approximately  255 
million  pounds  compared  with  about  276  million  for  the  same  period  of  19^7* 
The  greatest  decrease  occurred  in  the  imports  of  linseed  oil,  which  amounted 
to  only  647,000  pounds  compared  with  20.8  million  in  the  first  two  months 
of  19^7 <    Copra  imports  dropped  from  126  million  to  112  million  pounds  but 
oil  arrivals  increased  from  3  million  to  15  million.    Receipts  of  castor- 
beans  and  oil,  in  terms  of  oil,  decreased  from  35  million  to  31  million  pounds 
and  oiticica  oil  from  3  million  to  .5  million,,    However,  palm  oil  imports 
increased  by  5  million  pounds,  tung  oil  by  3  million,  babassu  kernels  by  1 
million  and  olive'  oil  by  almost  2  million. 

UNITED  STATES;    Imports  a/  of  specified  oils  and  oilseeds^ 
January-February  1948  with  comparisons 


Commodity 


Unit 


Average 
1935-39 


I9U6 


19^7 


Januar  y -Fe  br uar y 
1948 


Babassu  kernels . . . 

Babassu  oil  

Castor -beans  

Castor  oil  

Flaxseed  

Linseed  oil  

Copra  

Coconut  oil  

Oiticica  oil  

Olive  oil: 

Edible  

Inedible  

Palm  oil  

Sesame  seed  

Tea  seed  oil  , 

Tucum  kernels  

Tung  oilc  


1,000  lbs 


"  bu. 
lbs 

Short  tons 
1,000  lbs 


b/ 

c/   "  346 
132,924 

226 
18,470 

713 
230,000 
342J17 
c/  7,673 

62,811 
35,448 
321,482 
58,425 

,  13,159 
d/  9,810 

'  123,190 


39,463 
2,314 
226 ,295 
6,450 
3,394 
94,405 
394,696 
2,353 
22,593 

12,660 
103 
37,850 
4,891 

88 

12,709 
36,207 


22,233 
1,747 
276,807 

6,595 
282 
117,326 
677,660 

23,559 
8,471 

11,250 
248 
63,212 
9,479 
6,377 
16,887 
121,564 


11,100 
0 

70,935 
2,915 
25 

20J84 
126,248 
2,910 
3,466 

1,928 
101 

9,997 
1,213 
290 

331 
34,338 


12,186 
518 

65,707 
1,088 
11 
647 
111,713 
15,441 
523 

3,586 

288 

15,119 
2,245 
34 
1,634 

37,728 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Imports  for  consumption,  b/  Not  separately  classified  in  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation,     c/  Average  of  less  than  five  years,    d/  1939  only. 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 
(Continued  from  page  283) 


EGYBT'S  COTTON  EXPORTS  28 
PERCENT  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 


Egypt's  cotton  exports  during  the  first  half  of  the  1947-48  year  be- 
ginning September  1,  totaled  853,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)     or  28 
percent  above  the  667,000  bales  exported  during  a  similar  period  in  1946-47. 
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Most  of  the  increase  wa3  accounted  for  by  larger  exports  to  Italy  France, 
Czechoslovakia,  Sweden  and  Spain.    Also,  the  increase  in  exports  resulted  al- 
most entirely  from  larger  shipments  of  Ashmouni  and  Zagora,  the  shortest 
staples  of  Egyptian  cotton.    Exports  of  these  varieties  rose  from  271,090  to 
451,000  bales  during  the  period  mentioned  above,  while  exports  of  Karnak, 
Giza  7  and  Menoufi,  the  leading  extra:  long-stapled  varieties,  were  about 
equal  to  those  of  a  year.  ago. 

'    Exports  of  175,000  ^equivalent  bales  (of  500  pounds )»  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  March-June  19^8,  are  provided  for  under  the  terms  of  a  barter  arrange- 
ment for  grain  concluded  on  March  3,  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,.  March  15, 
I9J+8)  .    This  quantity  of  cotton  includes  about  120,000  bales  of  the  Karnak 
variety  and  55,000  bales  of  Giza  7  and  is  to  be  drawn  from  stocks  held  by 
the  Egyptian  Government.    It  represents  about  25  percent  of  stocks  held  by 
the  Government  at  that  time,    Negotiations  are  reported  to  be  continuing  for 
an  additional  quantity  of  cotton  estimated  unofficially  at  55,000  bales.  Ne- 
gotiations are-  also  reported  to  be  under  way  with  Argentina  for  exchange  of  a 
smaller  quantity  of  Egyptian  cotton  for  Argentine  wheat. 

Stocks  of  all  cotton 'in  Egypt  at  the  end  of  February  19^8  were  estimated 
at  1,5^+3,000  bales,  compared  with  2,040,000  a  year  ago.  ;  If  exports  and  con- 
sumption during  the  second  half  of -the  current  market  year , (September -August ) 
are  maintained  at  the  level  of  the  first  half,  stocks  at, the  end  of  August 
will  amount  to  approximately  600,000  bales,  compared  with  1,213,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  season.  .  • 

Prices  of  Egyptian  cotton  have  risen  by  about  80  percent  since  the  mid- 
dle of  .January  19^8  and  are  still  near  the  peak  level  reported  on  March  25. 
The  closing  spot  quotation  for  Good  Ashmouni  on  that  date  was  90.5  tallaris 
per  kantar  (75-51  cents  per  pound)  and  for  Good  Karnak,  105  tallaris  (87. 6l 
cents).    The  sharp  rise  in  prices  since  January  was  attributed  largely  to 
heavy  purchases  made  by  the  British  and  French  Government  purchasing  agencies, 
and  to  the  presence  in  Egypt  of  a  Russian  trade  delegation  to  negotiate  a 
barter  agreement  for  Egyptian  cotton. 

. .  Prices  ha've  remained  firm  in  recent  weeks  despite  the  fact  that  British 
and  French  purchases  have  been  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale..    The  quantities 
of  Ashmouni  and  Zagora  sold  for  export  but  not  yet  shipped  as  of  March  3, 
and  requirements  of  local  mills  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  are  re- 
ported to  account  for  all  except  about  100;000. bales  of  the  estimated  sup- 
ply of  those  varieties  in  Egypt  at  that  time. 

The  maximum  area  to  be  planted  to  cotton  in  Egypt  in  19^8  as  authorized 
by  a  decree  issued  on  October  6,  19^7,  is  about  1,19^,000  acres,  or  8  per- 
cent greater  than  the  1,105,000  acres  authorized  in  I9V7.    The  area  actually 
planted  in  I9V7,  however,  was  officially  placed  at  1,302,000  acres',  and 
private  sources  forecast  actual  acreage  this  year  at  about  1,550,000  acres. 
The  acreage  restriction  is  intended  mainly  to  permit  greater  production  of 
food  crops  as  in  the  war  years.    High  prices  for  cotton,  however,  and  the 
lack  of  enforcement  agencies  for  acreage  control  may  result  in  some  increase 
over  last  year's  planted  area.    The  slight  increase  in  authorized  acreage  for 
cotton  was  for  Upper  Egypt  where  the  shorter  stapled  Ashmouni  is  grown. 
Karnak  and  all  other  extra  long-staple  varieties  except  Menoufi  will  again  be 
limited  to  the  Northern  Delta  areas  where  no  increase  in  acreage  was  authorized. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  INCREASES  ISSUE 
PRICES  TO  BRITISH  COTTON  MILLS 

The  United  Kingdom  Raw  Cotton  Commission  increased  its  issue  prices 
to  British  spinners  for  the  third  time  within  a  month.     In  the  announce- 
ment of  price  changes  it  was  explained  that  the  increases  were  to  bring 
the  issue  prices  in  line  with  those  now  prevailing  in  the  principal  pro- 
ducing countries.    Further  adjustments,  either  up  or  down  will  he  made 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  keep  the  issue  prices  in  closer  relation- 
ship to  those  of  foreign  markets. 

The  three  increases,  effective  on  February  23,  March  8,  and  March  22, 
1948,  have  advanced  the  Commission's  issue  prices  by  35  to  45  cents  a  pound 
on  Egyptian  type  cottons  and  about  four  cents  on  American  types. 

The  issue  price  for  American  Middling  15/l6  inch  is  now  about  40  cents 
a  pound.  For  Egyptian  Ashmouni  type  4,  about  75  cents  and  "Karnak  type  155, 
about  86  cents.  -,■     .  .. 

Before  February  23,  19-48  the  issue  price  on  American  Middling  15/16 
was  36  cents;  Egyptian  Ashmouni,  37  cents;  and  Karnak,  k2  Cents. 

FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  ANNOUNCES  COTTON 
PRICES  FOR  JANUARY - FEBRUARY 

The  Groupement  d 'Importation  et  Repartition  du  Coton  (Government  Cotton 
Purchasing  Agency )  established  the  following  prices  for  cotton  allocated  to 
spinners  during  January  and  February  of  1948. 


The  prices  are  for  a  cash  on  delivery  net  weight  basis  at  warehouse. 
The  conversion  from  francs  per    kilogram  to  cents  per  pound  was  made  by  using 
the  average  free  market  exchange  rate  for  February. 

It  is  understood  that  hereafter  cotton  prices  will  be  fixed  each  month 
for  allocations  made  to  the  French  cotton  mills  during  the  month. 


U.S.  Cents 
per  pound 


Strict  Middling  inch 


(Easis  for  American  types) 
Fully  good  Ashmouni,  Type  2 
Fully  good  Karnak,  Type  155 
Fully  good  to  Extra  Karnak,  Type  152 
Oomrah  Superfine 
Bengal  Fine 
American  seed 


40.36 

44,35 
49.82 

51.45 
18.48 

17.15 
25.58 
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WORLD  CM  PRODUCTION  SUMMARY 
(Continued  from  Page  277) 

Production  in  Africa  is  now  placed  at  267  million  "bushels,  slightly 
above  "both  the  19^6  harvest  and  the  prewar  outturn.     Increased  production 
in  the  Un±on  of  South  Africa,  attributed  to  expanded  acreage  and  better 
than  average  yields,  was  sufficient  to  overbalance  reductions  in  many  other 
African  countries.    The  preliminary  acreage  estimate  was  surprisingly  high 
for  that  country,  since  preliminary  reports  issued  before  planting  Was  com- 
pleted indicated  some  decline  in  acreage.     Production  in  the  Union  was  about 
37  percent  of  the  estimated  total  19^7  production  for  Africa, 

Estimates  for  South  America  are  still  based  largely  on  unofficial  in- 
formation, since  official  estimates  have  not  "been  released  for  the  principal 
producing  countries.     Latest  unofficial  estimates  for  Argentina  indicate  much 
above -average  yields.     Plantings  were  considerably  below  average,  however, 
and  even  the  near -record  yields  reported  would  not  bring  production  up  to 
average,    Weather  in  Argentina's  main  producing  zone  was  generally  favorable, 
while  marginal  western  and  southwestern  areas  did. not  receive  sufficient  moi- 
sture.    If  production  reaches  present  expectation,  a  surplus  of  around  200 
million  bushels  should  be  available  for  export.     Production  in  Brazil  is  be- 
lieved to  he  about  average.    The  harvest  in  southern  areas  of  that  country 
"begins  in  March  and  extends  through  June. 

Corn  is  of  minor  importance  in  Oceania,     Production  during  the  current 
season  is  placed  slightly  below  that  of  the  1935-39  average,  principally  be- 
cause of  some  decline  in  plantings. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,     For  this  report,  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  Robert  L.  Gastineau. 
Judith  E,  Downey,  John  J.  Haggerty  and  Lois  E.  Bacon. 


